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THE STUDY, OR GENTLEMAN'S ROOM. 



The study, or the master's den, as it. is some- 
times called, may be, generally speaking, looked 
for in every home where we should not expect to 
find a well-appointed library, although we should 
naturally look for them both in a house of some 
pretension to size. 

The study bears the same relation to the 
master of the house as the* boudoir does to the 
mistress, and in a like degree we look for the 
same display of individuality of taste in the 
decorations and fittings of this room as we should 
find in the ladies' sanctum. 

No matter what the daily vocation of a man 
may be, he has generally, apart from his profession 
or business, some pleasant avocation or pursuit, 
call it hobby if you like, which occupies some of 
his leisure hours. For instance he may have an 
absorbing interest in natural history, a liking for 
botanic studies or geological pursuits. Then again 
he may be an ardent collector of old prints and 
engravings or have a like love for etchings. Each 
of these subjects properly treated, would form a 
good starting point for the decoration of this 
room. 

Instancing the subject of natural history, it 
does not require a naturalist to admit what 
charming decorative material we have in beautiful 
cases filled with either birds, animals, or insects. 

These cases of birds, butterflies, etc., must, if 
they are to form a portion of a scheme of furnish- 
ing, be arranged in a systematic sort of order, 
and for this reason they must be as nearly as 
possible of the same height, the width or projec- 
tion from the wall must also be taken into con- 
sideration and be selected as nearly as possible of 
the same width. They could then be made to 
range in an even line on a shelf, or from about 
four feet six inches to five feet from the floor. 

This suggestion might be departed from in the 
centre of the line where a larger case could be 
made to form a central feature, thus breaking up 
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the monotony of the line if it is considered too long. 
I would fit up the lower portion of the wall space 
beneath the cases with book shelves. This is, I 
think, always a nice arrangement, as by having 
the books close at hand there is always a tempta- 
tion to read, it being so much more convenient 
when one has the inclination and yet does not feel 
equal to the exertion of getting up to reach a 
book from off a high shelf. Then again portions 
of this space could be fitted up with cupboard 
doors, inclosing shelves, pigeon-holes, nests of 
drawers, or the safe and such other many con- 
veniences so requisite in a well-appointed study. 

The tops of the eases would form good and 
convenient positions for the display of objects of 
art, etc., the remaining 
wall spaces being de- 
voted to pictures, pro- 
viding they are not 
hung at too great a 
height. 

If our friend is a 
votary of the gentle 
art of angling, cases of 
fish may be arranged 
in a similar manner, 
in fact, all sporting 
material, including ob- 
jects and subjects of 
the chase have always 
had, when properly 
arranged, a very good 
decorative appearance. 
It is well that it is so, 
since every man has, 
or should have, a 
proper pride in hang- 
ing and exhibiting on 
his walls these trophies 
of his prowess. 

In making the above 
suggestions in connec- 
tion with the studies 

which are, I think, very suitable for people pos- 
sessing such good taste as to follow in their leisure 
time any one of these pursuits I have here in- 
dicated, which are undoubtedly profitable both to 
health and happiness, I do not mean to lay down 
a strict rule that every gentleman's study must 
necessarily be fitted up after this manner. These 
principles are capable of the largest possible inter- 
pretation and can be applied to almost every pur- 
suit. 

The owner may be an amateur mechanic, if 
so the shelves over the bookcases can also be 

made available for 
models, etc., he may be 
an artist or a lover of 
good photographs, and 
instead of, as is some- 
times the practice, put- 
ting them awa'y in 
drawers and port-folios 
where they can only 
occasionally be seen, 
they should be framed 
in a similar systematic 
order, and hung to 
range in a compact line 
along the walls, or if 
desirable all round the 
room on the eye line, 
where they can be well 
seen and enjoyed ; the 
general rule is that peo- 
ple commonly hang pic- 
tures as well as cases of 
birds, fish, etc., too high 
on the walls to be prop- 
erly and comfortably 
seen and apreeiated, 
certainly this is a great 
mistake. 

Although the furni- 
ture of this room par- 
takes somewhat of the 
same character as the 
library furniture, it is 
really more miscellan- 
eous and free; in a 
library one would not 
look for a piano or any 
other musical instru- 
ment, but in this room, 
simply because it is the 
study, music would be 
very properly at home, 
and in some cases might 
form really the princi- 
pal reason why the 
study was desired : aud 
formed. '~'l_ "_ 

Then again the study 
is also a business room, 



and should contain convenient pieces of furniture 
for docking letters and accounts, for storing 
account books, and be arranged for such other 
multifarious duties as they may be called upon to 
perform. 

I have in sketch No. 1 shown a design for a 
piece of furniture of this description which I 
may say pretty well explains itself as to its duties, 
and it will consequently not be necessary for me 
to dilate on the various uses it can be put to. 

Many pieces of furniture are now invented for 
various miscellaneous purposes, such as a book- 
case, cabinet and secretary combined, the shelves 
to hold books for reference and favorite authors, 
with pi*oper places for account books, pigeon 
holes, drawers for manu- 
scripts, prints, maps, and 
for the hundred-and-one 
different purposes pro- 
vided and deemed neces- 
sary according to the re- 
quirements of each par- 
ticular case. 

It is also a great ad- 
vantage to have room for 
the reception of various 
articles of every day use 
which may be strewn 
about the cabinet in a 
haphazard sort of fash- 
ion, these spaces being so 
provided and arranged 
that the articles they con- 
tain are not in the way 
when the secretary is 
open and in use for other 
purposes. Most of us 
have experienced how 
very provoking it is to 
constantly have the trou- 
ble of removing a number 
of articles from off the 
places they may occupy, 
in order to open a drawer or a cupboard to 
obtain the object sought for. I mention this to 
show how necessary it is that all furniture must 
first of all conform to utility and common sense if 
it is to be really useful ; it can then be finished 
in whatever style, fancy, or taste may dictate. 

I have made sketches of two very good and 
comfortable modern study and library chairs. 
The chairs shown in sketches were designed by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R. A., and by the late eminent 
artist, Mr. Bruce Talbert ; they are not only very 
artistic, but have the rare merit of being con- 
structed in a sound and workmanlike manner. 

It is useless to select wood of handsome figure, 
which treated in the proper manner should ever 
remain a "thing of beauty," only to have the 
effect ruined by the application of an envelope of 
mud, at the hands of a person very likely in- 
capable of realizing the ruin he is working or has 
accomplished. As an example, we will suppose the 
wood mahogany ; the average finisher will choose a 
stain or filler of burnt sienna or perhaps Indian red 
mixed in oil, which practically constitutes a paint, 
this he will apply to the wood with a brush, and 
after allowing to remain a sufficient time to "set" 
he will proceed to rub into the pores, wiping off 
such as will not adhere readily. The result of this 
operation being to leave the wood a dingy muddy 
shade, totally lacking in variety and brightness, 
and certain never to acquire that rich depth of 
color that mahogany should through the mellow 
ing influences of time 




